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T4 +44 
OF 


GEORGE BARRINGTON. 


nine o'clock, GEORGE BARRINGTON was ſet to 
the Bar to be Arraigned, (with the other Priſoners) on 
an Indictment, charging him with ſtealing, on the 1ſt 
of September, 1790, in the Pariſh of Enfield, in the 
county of Middleſex, a gold watch, chains and ſeals, 
and a metal key, the property of Henry Hare Town- 
ſend, Eſquire. 

When Mr. Barrington was aſked, as uſual, by the 
Clerk of the Arraigns, whether he was guilty or not 
guilty of the felony with which he ſtood charged, he 
addreſſed Mr. Recorder (the only Judge on the bench) 
as follows : 

„ My Loxp, 

It is with great concern that I interrupt the buſi- 
neſs of the Court for a fingle moment, but I am under 
the neceſſity of ſtating to your Lordſhip, that when I 

A 2 Was 


O Wedneſday morning, September 15, 1790, at 


17 
was taken into cuſtody on fufpicion- of this felony, 


every article about my perſon was taken from me; and 
although the gentleman who is my accuſer, did not at- 
tempt to ſay any money was loſt, my money was alſo 
taken from me; and although I have made application 
that this money be reſtored, it is, however, till de- 
tained ; by which detention, my Lord, I have been 
hindered from taking thoſe proper meaſures for my de- 
fence, and from obtaining that legal aſſiſtance, which 
my unfortunate ſituation peculiarly requires,” 

Mr. Recorder. Mr. Barrington, it is impoſſible for 
me to decide previous to your trial, what is your pro- 

z but when your Proſecutor appears, every thing 
which has been taken from you, and which is not ne- 
ceſſary to be identified on your trial, ſhall be reſtored to 

ou- 

d Mr. Garrow. My Lord, Mr. Chetham, who is 
concerned for the. proſecution, can inform your Lord- 
ſhip, that no money whatever was taken from Mr. 
Townſend. 
Mr, Townſend. My. Lord, I am the Proſecutor 
in this caſe. When. the Priſoner was apprehended, 
the money was ſealed up which was taken from him, 
together with a ſnuff-box, and a metal watch, which 
were alſo found on him. This was done. under the 
idea, that theſe articles might belong to ſomebody or 
other, who might afterwards claim them. 

George Law, the conſtable, produced the articles 
above mentioned, as alſo a ſilk purſe, with twenty 
guineas, which were taken from Mr. Barrington, at 
the time he was taken into cuſtody. 

Mr. Recorder. Mr. Barrington, I ſhall. order your 
money to be returned to you. 

The twenty guineas were accordingly handed over 
to the Priſoner, who, after counting them, ſaid, My 
Lord, I thank you. 

Clerk of the Arraigns. George Barrington, are you 


guilty 
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guilty. of the felony- whereof you ſtand indicted, or 
not guilty ? 


Mr, Barrington, Not Guilty. 


The Jury then were called over, and when the Clerk 
came to the fixth name, Henry Miſt, Mr. Barrington 
ſaid, My Lord, I take the liberty of objecting to Mr. 
Miſt. $7; 


Mr. Recorder. Certainly. 


The Priſoner was then removed from the Bar, and 
his trial fixed for Friday at twelve o'clock ; at which 
time the Court being exceedingly crowded, Mr. Bar- 
rington made his appearance, and after bowing 
fully. to the Court, and then to the Jury, the Clerk 
proceeded to call over their names, and when he came 


ta the name of Henry Miſt, Mr. Barrington faid, My 


Lord, on Wedneſday laſt, I took the liberty of object- 
ing to Mr. Miſt; I beg leave to continue in that ob- 
jection. 
Counſel for the Priſoner. 

Mr. GARROw. 


THE JURY SWORN, 


John Gregory, Alexander Gardner, 
Edward Shee, John Crookſhank, 
Adam Duntord, John Debenham, 
Charles Green, Thomas Hamſon, 
John Lambert, Thomas Clarke, 


Matthew Emmerſon, William Peartree. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Barrington objecting to Henry Miſt, one of the 
Jury, Matthew Emerſon was ſworn in his room. 


Henry Hare Townſend, Eig. ſcworn. 
On the 1ſt of September I was at Enfield Marſh, 


on account of the races; I believe it was near 
2 o'clock, that is the time that is fixed for the horſes 
to ſtart; I was on foot; I went on the- ground 
in a phæton; I got out of the phæton, and was walk- 
ing al out; I did not miſs my watch till I was ſpoke 
to by a Mr. Blades; I miſſed it from my waiſtcoat 
pocket; I had a new pair of leather breeches on, and 
was afraid the ſeals would dirt them; it was a gold 
watch and chain, and metal key; I felt my watch in 
my pocket after I came on the ground; I think it 
muſt have been a quarter of an hour or twenty mi- 
nutes before I miſſed it. I recovered my watch again, 
but I do not recollect who produced it to me; the 
watch was given to Lady Lake, and ſhe took it home 
with her; and when we took Mr. Barrington before 
the Juſtice, I ſent for the watch, and the watch was 
given to me by a-ſervant—the conſtable has the watch. 
The clerk of the courſe, whoſe name 1s Furniſh, came 
to me, and faid ſomebody wanted to ſpeak to me ; the 
gentleman came up at that moment, and ſaid he wiſhed 
to put me on my guard, that he had ſeen Mr. Bar- 
rington following me about a conſiderable time, and 
that he ſeemed to have ſome deſign, and aſked me if 
I had taken notice of any perſon ? I immediately 
ſaid, Has he a light coloured coat on? he faid, Yes. 
| then felt for my watch, and found it was gone. I 
recollected, after the firſt heat my horſe had won, I 
was on the ſtand, and ran out of the ſtand as quick as 
1 could, and went and laid hold of my horſe by the 

bridle, 
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bridle, and was leading him to the weighing poſt, 
where the jockeys are weighed, a great many people 
uſhed round me, but one perſon in particular came 
— my horſe and me, which I thought rather par- 
ticular, he had a light coloured coat ; I had an idea of 
his dreſs, and the — of his perſon, but as the firſt 
puſh was not a very ſtrong one, I did not notice it 
much; the perſon that puſhed me fell back upon my 
looking, that was the perſon in the light coloured coat; 
then ſomebody that I took to be the ſame perſon, and 
whom I have ſworn to be Mr. Barrington, came againſt 
my arm, as I was leading my horſe, with a more- vio- 
lent puſh, which I thought an exceeding rude thing, 
and I loſt my temper, and aſked him with an oath, 
Where he was coming ? I was walking, and had hold 
of the horſe's head cloſe to his cheek, and the man 
came ſtraight againſt my arm, rather behind than be- 
fore me ; I looked round, and the perſon, whoever it 
was, fell back, and the colour of his coat, and-his fi- 
gure was what appeared to me to be Mr. Barrington; 
the ſecond time he puſhed againſt me, I looked very 
hard at him, and he looked with his eyes as if he did 
not know what he was looking at : what made me 
take particular notice was, the blow being repeated on 
my arm. He was not taken then ; Mr. Blades faid, 
Iwill look for him---if I ſee him I will let you know; 
then one of the witneſſes, Mr. Kempton, came up to 
me, and aſked me if I had loſt my watch ? I faid, No, 
it was a falſe report, to keep the matter quiet. He 
aſked me if Thad loſt my watch? I faid, in a low 
voice, I had; then (ſays he) I can ſhew you the man; 
he is gone to the ſtarting poſt. - I went up on foot; 
the horſes were all drawn up ready to ſtart ; I happen- 
ed to get near to Mr. Blades; I did not know it till I 
heard his voice. Blades ſaid, There is Barrington 
collar him; and I immediately ſaid, That is the man 
that 
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that run againſt me : the honſes were ready to Rart, 
and I was afraid of running acrois thecourle ; I wait- 
£d till they were paſt, for fear of interrupting them ; 
Mr. Barrington's back was turned from me ; he was 
walking towards the weighing poſt; I ran after him as 
faſt as I could, and collared him with both my hands, 
and ſaid, You raſcal, you have robbed me! Mr. 
Blades, who was ſanding by me, came up and laid 
hold of Mr. Barrington ; and Mr. Kempton ſeeing 
what we were about, he being a ſtouter man than Mr. 
Blades, ſupplied Mr. Blades's place, and we conducted 
Mr. Barrington, with one hand on his collar, and with 
the other hand I caught hold of his arm, becauſe I 
ſuſpected he might have the property about him, from 
his ſaying to a man, who, I ſuppoſe, by his | 0 
was an acquaintance of his, he nodded his head, and 
calling him by his Chriſtian name, ſaid, Do you walk 
there Mr. Kempton and me had him then by the 
collar, and the man did walk as far I ſuppoſe as half a 

uarter of a mile, and then that man came up, and 
aid, Sir, do not trouble yourſelf with that fellow--- 
let me take him. I faid,.I heard what Mr. Barring- 
ton ſaid to you ; then we had ſome friends about us, 
and I ſaid, Do not let that fellow walk there any 
longer; and one man, whom I did not know, took 
and knocked this man on his back out of the way, and 
I never ſaw him afterwards : when we got near the 
booth, I met my coachman, who ts a very ſtout ſtrong 
man; I let Barrington go, and I fancy the coachman 
ſuſpected he had ſomething in his hand, and laid cloſe 
hold of his fiſt, and with the other hand by his collar, 
and in that way conducted him the reft of the way 
to the booth] I was walking by; I know no more of 
the buſineſs than I ſaw him ſafe in the booth, and 
2s he was going over the booth, there was a little 
man with a ſtick ſtruckx him over the head once 


or 
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or twice I was rather in a diſagreeable ſituation, I 
did not like to ſee the man beat when both his hands 
were confined, and I deſired him to deſiſt and he did 
not, and I was obliged to tell him if he did not 
I would knock him down, and I thought I 
ſhould have all parties againſt me. 

Mr. Garrow, Priſoner's Council. You was dreſſed 
pretty much as you are now ? 

A Pretty much, I had nearly the ſame cloaths 
on. 

Q Does that include that your coat was in the 
ſtate it is now, buttoncd. 

A Exactly, 

Q The ſenſation that the man in the white coat 
occaſioned to you at firſt was that of a man puſhing 
rudely againſt the proprietor of . a horſe that had 
won ? 

A Yes it was. STS 

Q No other ſenſation had been occaſioned in your 
mind till Mr. Blades ſpoke to you ? 

A None whatever. 

Q From the period of weighing your Jockey, till 
the time Barrington was ſecured by you, how much 
time had elapſed ? 

A Very near half an hour: 

I apprehend that the moment of the concluſi- 
on.of the heat 1s a very anxious one ? 

A Yes, Sir, it 1s: 

Q And thoſe who have bets on the preceding 
heat, or have bets to make, naturally wiſh to ſee the 
horſe on coming in ? 

A Certainly: | 

Q Thoſe who have large bets, wiſh to fee whether 
the Jacky has any make-weight ? 

A l ſuppoſe they * 


Q The 
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Q The firſt ſenſation you ſelt was, that it was a 
natural preſſure? 

A I did not think it was natural, I ſhould not 
have run againſt a gentleman ſo. | 

Q | do not know whether you expect the man- 
ners of a drawing-room on a race ground? 

A There are a kind of etiquettes that are ob- 
ſerved. 

Q There are decorums that are better obſerved 
certainly ; but an unpoliſhed man and an 1gnorant 
one, might run againſt the proprietor of a horſe. 


You did not know the perſon of Mr. Barrington 
before ? 


A No: 

Q Your having loſt your watch, was not a pro- 
found fecret ? 28 

A Four or five aſked me if I had: 

Court. What might be the depth of that waiſt- 
coat pocket? | 

A About three inches; a welted pocket, the 


watch and chain were covered. 


Buxton Kendrick fworn. 


When the priſoner was firſt brought up to the 
booth in cuſtody, I was very near him, I heard 
ſomething rattle. from behind him, I looked that way 
immediately and I ſaw the watch dropping, falling 
on the ground in about half a minute after he 
came into the booth; I immediately ſtooped to pick 
it up, it fell down on the ground directly by the 
priſoner: I was ſtanding to the right of him with 
my face towards him, I was next to him, and 
the watch dropped almoſt between his legs; I could 
not ſee either of his hands, they were boch behind, 
they were at liberty. I do not recollect who brought 
him into the booth; there was a great number of 

people 
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people laid hold of him, and ſomebody pulled him 
and puſhed him There were ſome ladies in the 
other booth on his left hand, there was a partition, 
brealt high between the two booths, there was no- 
body between him and the partition nor nobody be- 
hind him but the boards and a carpet nailed over 
them, he was at the end of the booth almoſt in the 
corner; Mr. Townlend's coachman was next to me, 
we were the neareſt to him, there was nobody elſe 
near for the watch to have fallen from them, the 
booth is oppoſite the ending poſt where they come 1n; 

Court to Mr. Townſend, Had you been in that 
booth ? 

A Yes, that was the booth that I came out of. 

Q Had you been in that corner? 

A. No; I do not think I had, indeed I am pretty 
ſure I had not been in that corner, becauſe | kept as 
near as poſſible and ſtood up on a form all the time 
that my horſe was running ; there was a row of 
ladies cloſe to the edge of the booth, and 1 ſtood up 
behind them. 


Court to Mr. Kendrick. Was there any form 


behind the priſoner ? 

A. No; no form at all ;—a circumſtance I forgot, 
the priſoner attempted to kick the watch behind; al- 
moſt at the inſtant I weat to pick it up, he attempt- 
ed juſt to puth it back again with his heel. I gave 
the watch to Lady Lake, ſhe is not here; | had 
never ſeen the watch before, I looked at it then, I 
ſaw the ſame watch at the Angel at Edmonton; I 
fancy Mr. Townſend had it, I put a mark on it. 

Court to Mr. Townſend, Was the watch you ſaw 
- _=_ gentleman's poſſeſſion that day, the watch you 
olt ? 

A, It certainly was, 
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Mr. Garrow. Did you take ſuch notice of he 
watch in the booth as to know it again ? 

A, I took notice of it by the hands, there were 
three hands 

9D. That in a race courſe is of great import- 
ance ? 

A. Yes, and I obſerved a gold link chain, and a 
gold ſeal. 

Q: The next booth was a common f- penny 
booth ? 

A. Yes, andſ eparated by a partition elbow high. 

Q: Not breaſt high? 

A. No, not ſo high. 

9. How long had the rumour of Mr. Townſend's | 
having loſt his watch reached you before the pri- 
ſoner was ſecured ? 

A. It was I believe half an hour. 

©. And there was another rumourl believe near- 
ly coeval with-it, namely, that Barrington was on 
the courſe ? 

A. Yes, there was; but I did not hear it before I 
heard he had taken Mr. Townſend's watch. I ſaw 
Mr. Barrington ſearched at the Angel, he had 
twenty-two and a half guineas about him. 


Walduck, ſworn. 


I am coachman to Mr. Townſend, I knew no- 
thing of the matter til] J helped to take the prifon- 
er to the booth; I had one hand on his collar and 
the other hold of his right hand which was open. 
He could have nothing at all in his right hand. I 
was left in care of him. 1 put him at the back of 
the booth, and there was a carpet nailed at the 
back of that. Mr. Kendrick was on one fide of 
him, and I on the other; the ladies were lolling 

| over 
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over the adjoining booth on the ſide I was, which 
was about three foot and a half or four foot high; I 
ſaw the watch drop between Mr. Barrington and 
the carpet, it apparently fell on the left ſide of him 
behind him, I ſaw it as it jingled down before it 
reached the ground. I did not notice any motion 
that the priſoner made at the time, but his arms 
hung down on each ſide of him, I did not particu- 
larly ſee his hands. Mr. Kendrick picked up the 
watch; I know it to be my maſter's, I fetched it 
from London a few days before; I do not know who 
Mr. Kendrick gave it to. 

Mr. Garrow. Upon your oath did not you ſay 
before the magiſtrate when the watch was ſhewn 
you, that you could neither tell whether it was your 
maſter's watch or the watch that was taken off 
the ground ? 

A l am poſitive I did not. 

©. If Mr. Barrington had put his hands in his 
pocket you would have prevented him ? 

A. 1 do not know, I was ſo curious as that. 

8. Upon your oath did he put his hand in either 
pocket or attempt any ſuch thing ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

9. Do not you know he did not? 

A, No, I do not. 


Thomas Kempton ſworn. 


On Wedneſday the firſt of September, on En- 
field race ground I met Mr. Townfend, I aſked him 
whether he had not loſt his watch? he ſaid yes. I 
told him Barrington was on the courſe ; he aſked 
me where, I ſaid at the diſtance poſt. I went down 
there, and Mr. Townſend had- got hold of Bar- 
rington; then I went to ſee the deciſion of the Re: 
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When I geturned I ſaw the watch in Mr. Kendrick's 
hand. | 


Mr. Blades, fworn. 


On the firſt of September I was at Enfield races 
cloſe to the ſtand, I then ſaw the priſoner, Mr. 
Barrington as | thought, and I told a Fiend of mine 
it was Mr. Barrington to my beſt opinion. No, 
fays he, it cannot be Barrington to be along with 
Mr. Townſend, for he was as cloſe to Mr. Townſend 
as he poſſibly could be. I am well convinced that 
man was Barrington, I then went to Mr. Townſend 
to be perfectly ſatisfied, and aſked him it he recol- 
lected a tall thin gentleman in light cloaths? he 
ſaid I do remember ſeeing ſuch a perſon, but he 
was no, acquaintance of mine. Mr. Town- 
ſend then aſked me why I aſked that queſtion ? 
Why ſays I, I have an opinion it was Barrington; 
he immediately felt in his pocket; ſays he, I have 
loſt my watch, and he begged me to walk up and 
down the courſe to ſhew him the perſon, and in 20 
minutes time I ſaw the priſoner; ſays I, I fee the 
perſon now; ſays Mr. Townſend that is him, is it 
not? Yes, ſays I, Sir, it is; he went and took hold of 
him and ſays, Sir, your name is Barrington ?d—n 
me, Sir, ſays he, you have robbed me of my 
watch,” and I aſſiſted him and took faſt hold of him- 
Going along, he did not try to get away himſelf, 
other people ſeemed to be trying. 

Court. He could not help what other people did ? 

Mr. Blades. I ſaw him in the booth, I did not 
ſee the watch: 

Mr. Garrow. Did not the priſoner ſay, * You 
are right, Sir, as to my name, but I have not your 
watch? | | 

A heard him ſay nothing about his name. 
; George 
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George Lato the conſtable produced the watch 
which he received of Mr. Townſend, which was de- 
poſed ro by Mr. 'Lownſend to be his watch which he 
loſt on the courle that day, which was ſent by Lady 
Lake's ſervant to the Angel at Edmonton; it was 
allo depoſed to by the coachman, as the watch that 
was picked up by the booth. | 

Law. Here is another watch, a purſe, and a pair 
of ſpurs. EE SY 

N. B. The purſe had 20 guineas in it, which was 
demanded by the priſoner on Wedneſday before he 
8 and ordered to be delivered to him by the 

ourt. | 


| Mary Dandy ſworn: FA 
TI was in the next booth to that in which the pri- 
ſoner was brooght in, I was bur a very httle way off 
him, there was nobody between him and me, nothing 
but the partition, I was next the partition, the priſo- 
ner was ſideways to me when he dropped the watch 
on his ſide, he dropped the watch from his hand; 
I told him of it at the time; I cannot recolle& which 
hand, his hand was by the ſide of him at the time I 
ſaw it drop from him, and I mentioned it to him at 
the time. 
Mr. Garrow, Q. Was it the ſide neareſt to you or 
fartheſt from you ? 
A. Nearell to me. 

Q. There were many perſons in the ſame Booth 
with you ? | 
A. Yes. | 

Q. You paid for your admiſſion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go before the magiſtrate ? 
A. No Q. So 


[ ( 16 ) 
| Q. So this is the firſt time you was examined on 
7? the ſubject. 

A. Yes. 


Q How was you found out? 

A. I do not know, a gentleman that went with 
me to theraces told Mr. Townſend. 

Q. Pray where do you live? 

A. At Ponders End. 

Q. A married or ſingle lady? 

A. Single. 

Q. Do you know where the priſoner got the watch 

from ? 

A. I cannot ſay. 

Q. You did ſee him take it from under his hat? 

A. No. 

Q. If it had dropped behind, and he had attempt- 

ed to kick it, you muſt have ſeen that? 

A. I did not pay any attention to that. 

Q. If he had got before and attempted to have 
i kicked with his heel backwaad, you could have ſeen 

him ? 
| A. I looked in his face, and I was pulled away, 
ſomebody elſe crouded to the partition. 
Q. Did this gentleman live in London that was 

with you ? 


A. 1 do not know where he lives, you do not 
mean in the carriage. 

Q. Yes, Ido? 

A. Oh ! forget his name, Mr. Townſend I believe 
! knows him, he was not in the Booth with me. 


Q. Are you an acquaintance of Mr. Townſends ? 
A. No. 


Q. Where did you find that gentleman? ? 
A. He is an acquaintance of my father's. 


2 Who was entruſted by your father to carry his 
daughter. 
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daughter to the races in a one horſe chaiſe ? 

A. Tes. 

Q. How long has he been acquainted with your 
father ? 

A. I do not know, he is my ſtep father, does any 
body here know his name? 

Q. Do not aſk any body elſe. 

A. I never was in his company but that one 
time, 

Q. Didhe come from London ? 

A. I do not know where he comes from, I believe 
he comes out of the country, he called at myfather's, 
and as he was going down, my father aſked him to 
carry me to the races. 

Q. Did he bring you back again? 

A. No, Icame home in another gentleman's chaiſe 
cart. 

Q. What was that gentleman's name? 

A. I do not know him. | 

Q. What part of Ponders End do you live in? 

A. I live juſt by the Two Brewers. 

Q. Do you uſually take theſe excurſions. 

a — I was with more company, and it rained very 
ard. 

Q. What company was you in? 

A. I was with my ſiſters. 

Q. Try and recolle& the name of one of thoſe 
Gentlemen? 

A. I do not know either of their names; I never 
ſaw the Gentleman that called in the morning be- 
fore or ſince. 

Q. Then he did not come to you with a meſſage 
from Mr. Townſend ? | 

A. No, fir, Mr. Townſend came to me himſelf, 

Q. Is this a young gentleman ? 

ade D , A. No 


truſted, is an elderly man, whoſe name was Mr: 


Mr. Chaſe, who had been a long time a ſervant to 
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A. No, he is an elderly gentleman; he is a farmer 
in the country. 

Q. Should you know his name, if you was to 
hear it? 

A. I do not know, 

. Was it Stoneſter ? 

A. I do not think it was, I do not know. 

Q. Was it Biſhop ? 

A. I cannot ſwear to his name. 

Mr. Townſend. I think the young woman's cha- 
rafter is in ſome meaſure at ſtake; therefore 1 wiſh 
to clearup this matter : that young woman's father- 
in-law is a farmer, who has lived long time in the 
neighbourhood 1 live, and has for along time been 
reſpected ; that gentleman to whoſe care ſhe was in- 


Chaſe; he was going to the races in his one horſe 
chaiſe ; he told me of this circumſtance; and my 
coachman ſaid that when Barrington ſaid, © did any 
body ſee me drop the watch?“ a young woman in 
the next booth ſaid, Yes, I did!“ I related this to 
Mr: Smith, the attorney to the India Company, and 
he ſaid this was a very material witneſs. 

Mr. Garrow: I ſubmit Mr. Townſend cannot 
tell the converſations. 

Court. It does not go further than reſtoring the 
credit of the witneſs; therefore it is fit that all man- 
ner of circumſtances that do ſeem to bear againſt 
the credit of a witneſs ſhould be related. 

Mr. Townſend. Mr. Smith ſaid, That will be a 
very material witneſs ; I never could learn any thing 
about her, till on Saturday laſt I went by accident to 


my father, and owed a ſmall rent of 5 guineas or pl. 
he aſked me about loſing my watch, and he ſaid, 
| « A young 


Mer 
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« A young woman I carried to the races in my chaiſe 
ſaw him drop the watch.” | 

Court. The circumſtances were _— ſuch as 
made it the duty of the council to go into the exa- 


mination ; but it was allo equally fit to hear every 


thing that could be ſaid to eſtablith the credit of 
the witneſs, who certainly appeared to have gone to 
the races in a way that did not appear proper ; there 
is no way of finding out the truth but by exami- 
ning into all the circumſtances. 

Court to Priſoner. Priſoner, you have heard the 


whole of the evidence that is againſt you; you are 


to ſtate the matter of fact to the jury yourſelf, with 
the obſervations on the evidence on the part of the 
proſecution ; and by way of introduction to your 
own evidence, if you have any yourſeif ; your coun- 
ſel are only permitted to croſs examine the witneſſes 


on the part of the proſecution : this is the time for 


you to make your defence. 
Priſoner's Defence. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and you Gentlemen 
of the Jury, to favour me with your attention for 
a little time. The ſituation of every perſon who 
has the misfortune to ſtand here is extremely diſtreſs- 
ing and aukward ; mine is fo in a peculiar degree: 
if I am totally filent, it may be conſidered perhaps 
as a proof of guilt, and if I preſume to offer thoſe 
arguments which preſent themſelves to my mind, in 
my defence, they may not perhaps be favoured with 


that attention which they might deſerve; yet I by 


no means diſtruſt the candour and benevolence of 
the Jury, and therefore I will beg leave to proceed 
to ſtate the circumſtances of the caſe as they occur 

| to 
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to me, not doubting but they will meet with fome 
degree of credit, notwithſtanding the unhappy fitu- 


ation I am in. Gentlemen, I was on the Race 


ground at Enfield, obſerving the race on the day 
that the Indictment mentions, where I found myſelf 
ſurrounded by Mr. Townſend and numbers of 
others; Mr. Townſend faid, © Your name is Barring- 
ton, and you have taken my watch !” I told him he 


was right as to my name, but he accuſed me unjuſt- 
ly: however I would go any where with him; I was 
removed from thence to a ſtand, from whence the ra- 


ces were viewed; it conſiſted of two Booths, and 
they were ſeparate from each other with only a rail- 
ing elbow high ; and it is a great misfortune to me, 
gentlemen of the Jury, that you were not able to 
obſerve the ſituation of thoſe Booths; for if you 
had, you would have found it nearly impoſlible that 
ſome circumſtances which have come from the wit- 
neſſes could be true; I was cloſe to the railing that 
ſeparated the two Booths, and ſome perſon ſaid, 
« Here is a watch !” This watch Mr. Townſend 
claimed, and ſaid it was his. I was removed from 
thence to the Angel at Edmonton, where the exa- 
mination took place, and I am very ſorry to be un- 
der the neceſſity of obſerving, that a very material 
difference has taken place in the depoſitions deliver- 
ed that day before the magiſtrate in various reſpects. 
A witneſs, the coachman, poſitively declared that he 
did not ſee this watch in my hand, that he did not 
ſee me take it from my pocket, that he did nor fee 
it drop from the perſon, but that he ſaw it on the 
ground, and he might have gone fo far as to ſay he 
jaw it fall; 1 took the liberty of aſking him one 
queſtion, Whether he had ſeen this watch in my 
hand, whether he had ſeen it fall from me ? He de- 
clared he did not. I then aſked him, whether he 
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he could take upon himſelf to ſwear, from the ſitua- 
tion he ſtood in at the adjoining booth, that this watch 
might not have dropped from ſome other perſon, he 
declared he could not obſerve any ſuch thing. Gen- 
tlemen, with reſpect to the evidence of Kendrick, he 
made the ſame declaration then. Mr. Townſend has 
brought me here, under the charge of having commit- 
ted DA z he has told you, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
that he loſt a watch out of his pocket, and that pocket 
is a waiſtcoat pocket; that he was in a very extraordi- 
nary ſituation ; that he was on the Race Ground, 
where certainly the greateſt decorum 1s not always ob- 
ſerved ; and he was alſo in a ſituation which expoſed 
him more to the preſſure he complained of, than any 
other perſon ; for, inſtead of his horſe being in the 
poſſeſſion of his jockey or groom, he attended it him- 
ſelf ; and I muſt beg leave to obſerve, Gentlemen of 
the Jury, that it is a cuſtom where peqple bet money 
at Races, to wiſh to ſee the horſe immediately after 
the heat is over, ſo that the preſſure which Mr. 
Townſend had, or what he thought he had from me, 
could not appear very extraordinary, and I am under 
the neceſſity of ſaying, his fancy has rather been im- 
proved on the occaſion. With reſpect, Gentlemen, 
to the laſt witneſs that has appeared, I will not ſay any 
thing on the occaſion ; that will reſt entirely upon 
you. It was a circumſtance, however, of a moſt ex- 
traordinary nature, that this perſon ſhould never come 
forward till the preſent moment; and whether the 
contradictions and ſtrange accounts ſhe has given of 
herſelf, are ſuch as to entitle her to any credit, particu- 
larly in a ſituation where the life or liberty of another 
is at ſtake, is not for me to obſerve upon. Gentlemen 
of the Jury, it may perhaps be expected by many 
perſons in this place, that I ſhould ſay a great deal 
about prepoſſefſion and newſpaper reports, and if I 
had the ability to do it, perhaps I ſhould not be 
| 1 
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blamed; for he who has been the unhappy object of 
much defamation, has ſurely a right to deprecate its 
baneful effects; here much pains have been taken 
to defame, ſome pains may be farely allowed to abate 
that defamation. Gentlemen, that it has been the hard 
lot of ſome unhappy perſons, to have been convicted 
of crimes they did rcally not commit, leſs through evi- 
dence than i!|-natured report, is doubtleſs cetrain; and 
doubtleſs there are many reſpectable perſons now in 
Court, fully convinced of the truth of that obſerya- 
tion. Such times. it is to be hoped, are paſt; I dread 
not ſuch a conviction in my own perſon; I am well 
convinced of the noble nature of a Britiſh Court of 
Juſtice ; the dignifie and benign principles of its 
Judges; and, the liberal and candid ſpirit of its 
2 | was. ono ee HR oa 
Gentlemen, life is the gift of God, and liberty its 
greateſt bleſſing ; the power of diſpoſing of both, or 
either, is the greateſt man can enjoy. It is alſo ad- 
. ventitious that, great as that power 1s, 1t cannot be 
better placed, than in the hands of an Engliſn Jury; 
for they will not exerciſe it like tyrants, who delight 
in blood, but like generous and brave men, who de- 
} light to ſpare rather than to deſtroy; and who, not for- 
1 getting they are men themſelves, lean, when they can, 
to the ſide of compaſſion. It may be thought, gen- 

tlemen of the Jury, that J am applying to your paſ- 

fions, and if I had the power to do it, I would not 

fail to employ it z the paſſions animate the heart, and 

to the paſſions we are indebted for the nobleſt actions; 

and to the paſſions we owe our deareſt and fineſt feel- 

ings; and when it is conſidered, the mighty power 

| you now poſſeſs, whatever leads to a cautious and 

| tender diſcharge of it, muſt be thought of great con- 

[i ſequence; as long as the paſſions conduct us on the fide 
of tenevolence, they are dur beſt, our ſafeſt, and our 
moſt friendly guides. Gentlemen of the Jury, Mr. 
1 8 | | Townſend 
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Townſend has depoſed that he loſt his watch, but 
how, I truſt is by no means clear; I truſt, gentle- 
men, you will conſider the great, the almoſt impoſſibi- 
lity, that having had the watch in my poſſeſſion for fo 
long a time, time ſufficient to have concealed it in a 
variety of places, to have conveyed it to town, 1t 
ſhould ſtill be in my poſſeſſion. You have heard from 
Mr. Townſend, that there was an interval of at leaft 
half an hour between the time of loſing the watch and 
my being taken into cuſtody : there is ſomething, gen- 
tlemen, impoſſible in the circumſtance ; and, on the 
other hand, it has ſometimes happened, that remorſe, 
a generous remorſe, has ſtuck the minds of perſons in 
ſuch a manner, as to have induced them to ſurrender 
themſelves into the hands of Juſtice, rather than an 
innocent perſon ſhould ſuffer. It is not therefore, I 
ſuppoſe, improbable, that if Mr. Townſend loſt his 
watch by an a& of felony, the perſon who had the 
watch in his poſſeſſion, feeling for the ſituation of an 
unhappy man, might be induced to place that watch 
onthe ground. But it is by no means certain how Mr. 
Townlend loſt his watch, whether by an act of felony 
or whether by accident, it might have fallen into the 
hands of ſome other perſon, and that perſon feeling 
for my unhappy ſituation, might have been induced to 
reſtore it. I humbly hope that the circumſtances of 
the caſe, are ſuch as may induc? a ſcrupulous Jury to 
make a fayourable deciſion; and I am very well con- 
vinced that you will not be led by any other circum- 
ſtances than thoſe of the preſent cale z either from re- 
ports of former misfortunes, or by the fear of my 
falling into fimilar ones. I am now juſt thirty-two 
years of age, (ſnall be fo next month); it is nearly half 
the life of man, it is not worth while being impatient 
to provide for the other half, ſo far as to do any thing 
unworthy. Gentlemen, in the courſe of my life I have 
ſuffered much diftreis, I have felt ſomething of the 
"% WS viciſſitude 
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viciſſitudes of fortune, and now from obſervation I am 
convinced, upon the whole, there is no joy but what 
ariſes from the practice of virtue, and conſiſts in the 
felicity of a tranquil mind and a benevolent heart; 
ſources of conſolation which the moſt proſperous cir- 
cumſtances do not always furniſh, and which may be 
felt under the moſt indigent. It will be my ſtudy, 
gentlemen, to poſſeſs them; nor will the heavieſt af- 
fiction of poverty, pain, or diſgrace, cauſe me to part 
with reſolutions founded on the deepeſt reflection, and 
which will end but with life: I will periſh on the 
payement betore I will deviate from them. For m 
own part, whatever your verdict may be, Itruft I ſhall 
be enabled to meet it with a firmneſs of mind; he, in- 
deed, has little to fear from death, whoſe fame is tar- 
niſhed, and who has endured the ceaſeleſs abuſe of un- 
feeling minds; when Heaven accepts contrition, it 
reccives into favour when it pardons ; but man, more 
cruel than his Maker, purſues his offending brother 
with unrelenting ſeverity, and marks a deviation from 
rectitude with a never dying infamy, and with un- 
ceaſing ſuſpicion and reproach, which ſeem to exclude 
him from the pale of virtue. Gentlemen of the Jury, 
the thought, though death may appal the rich and 
proſperous, but on the other hand the unfortunate 
cannot have much to fear from it; yet the tenderneſs 
of nature cannot be quite ſubdued by the utmoſt de- 
gree of human reſolution, and I cannot be inſenſible 
to the woes which mult be felt by an affectionate com- 
panio!:, and an infant offspring; and there is, beſides, 
a principe in human nature, ſtronger even than the 
fear of death, and which can hardly fail to operate 
ſome time or other in ſiſe; 1 mean the deſire of good 
f>me, under that laudable influence. Gentlemen, if 
I am acquitted, I will quickly retire to ſome diſtant 
land, where my name and misfortunes will be alike 
unknown ; where harmicſs manners ſhall ſhield me 
| from 
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from the imputation of guilt; and where prejudice 
will not be liable to mifrepreſentation ; and 1 do now 
aſſure you, Gentlemen of the Jury, that I feel a cheer- 
ing hope, even at this awful moment, that the reſt of my 
life will be ſo conducted, as to make me as much an ob- 


ject of eſteem and applauſe, as I am now the unhappy 


object of cenſure and ſuſpicion. | 8 

Mr. Totonſend. My Lord, permit me to ſay a word, 

Court. By no means in the world, not a word. 

Court to priſoner. Have you any witneſſes? 

A. No, my Lord. 

COURT. Gentlemen of the Jury, this Priſoner, 
George Barrington, ſtands indicted for ſtealing a gold 
watch, a gold chain, three cornelian feals, ſet in gold, 
and a metal key, the property of Henry Hare Town- 
ſend, Eſquire, and this being the whole of the indict- 
ment, I need not ſtate to you, that it is not a capital 
offence, but it is a charge of fingle felony. Mr. Town- 
ſend tells you---(Here the learned Judge ſummed up 
the evidence, and then added:) 

This is the whole of the evidence; you ſee what is 
the reſult of it. The refuit is, that Mr. Townfend 
having ſomehow or other loſt his watch, he not able of 
his own knowledge to deſcribe the circumftances of 
having loft it, concludes that his pocket was picked 
of it ſomewhere, not that he dropped it: then the 
circumſtances that go to fix the guilt on the priſon» 
ers, are theſe. That he was ſeen clofe to Mr. Town- 
fend, in a way that alarmed Mr Townſend, and he 
expreſted ſurpriſe that he ſhould be puſhed upon in the 
way he was, and m a fituation that might afford an op- 
portunity to a man who was diſpoſed to make ule of it, 
to have taken his watch: that foundation being laid, they 
go further, and they endeavour to fatisfy you that this 
watch was in fact in the priſoner's cuſtody, for all the 
circumſtances relative to the dropping of the watch, 
go to that, and that he endeavoured to get it out of 

hs 
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his cuſtody for fear the poſſeſſion of it ſhould (as it cer- 
tainly would) be a very evident proof of his havin 
taken it: to be ſure, if a gentle man loſes his wat 
on the Race Ground, and it is found afterwards on a 
man who does not give a good account of it, and on 
whom any ſuſpicion can faſten, it calls upon him to 


anfwer for ſuch poſſeſſion ; but it certainly is liable un- 
doubtedly to all kind of explanations, becauſe if a wateh 


was found on a man of ſuch character as Mr. Town- 
ſend, who could convince all the world that he would not 
commit ſuch a thing, and he was to ſay he found it, it 
would be extremely different : But they do not prove 
ſimply that the watch was found hs Las that it was 
ſeen in the act of falling, and that would have left it 
open to the poſſibility of its being thrown down, or 
falling from ſome other perſon: But if it be true that 
it was in his poſſeſſion, then it is neceſſary for him to 
give you a ſatisfactory account, how he came by it. 
He has addreſſed himſelf to you, by way of defence, 
and he has added every thing that could intereſt you in 
his favour; in the general item of his addreſs to you he 
has alſo made all the obſervations that I think could be 
made, on his part in his favour, and you have heard 
them with attention, and you will do him the juſtice 
to give them all the weight they deſerve, but you will 

ive them no more weight than they deſerve, and you 
will therefore judge, now whether to you it appears 
with ſufficient certainty, that that watch fell from the 
priſoner, when he was in the booth, and if it did, 
whether that, together with the other circumſtances, 
of his being ſeen by Mr. Townſend in the way he deſ- 
cribes, do not convince you that he muſt have been 
either the perſon that took this watch, or connected 
with thoſe that did. In either caſe you will find him 
Guilty : on the other hand, if you on the obſervation 
he has made to you, or on others that occur to your- 
ſelves, ſee any reaſon to believe, that the charge does 


not 
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not conclude againſt him, with ſufficient certainty, that 


he woes the man, then you will acquit him. 


The Jury inſtantly found him GUILTY. 


After the verdi& was pronounced, the Lord Chief 
Baron thus addreſſed the Priſoner : 

Mr. Barrington, Hitherto I have conducted myſelf 
towards you on this trial, as if I had never ſeen you be- 
fore; but now, when nothing which I can ſay, can pre- 
judice the Jury, I muſt fay that you have been treated 
with much more favour than you deſerve. This ought 
to have been a capital indictment, and it ought to have 
reached your life ; and public juſtice very much calls 
for ſuch a ſacrifice : for if ever there was a man in the 
world that abuſed and proſtituted great talents to the 
moſt unworthy and ſhameful purpoſes, you are that 
man; and you have done it againſt all warning, 
againſt the example of your own caſe, and of a thou- 
ſand other caſes that have occurred; and I am afraid, 
that now, as the puniſhment does not reach your life, I 
cannot entertain the leaſt hope that you will in any 
manner reform ; but that the end of it will be, that 
you muſt be a ſhameful ſpectacle at your latter end. 
Mr. Barrington bowed and retired. 


FINIS. 
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